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2M h ON THE 


' PRACTICE OF DUELLING, 


Ir was with great pleaſure, that, above a twelve- lutrodudtion, 

month ago, I read a paragraph of a News-paper, in 

which it was ſaid, that a reſpectable ſociety at Nor- 

wich intended to exert itſelf againſt duelling. At 

that time, I began to turn my attention to that very 

important ſubject, with ſome deſign of committing =, 
my thoughts on it to writing, and of tranſmitting 

them to that ſociety, if they ſhould ſignify to the | 

public, as it was hinted they would, that they were - nn 
willing to receive pieces of this nature. But as, 
fince then, I have been able to learn nothing fur- 
ther of their reſolutions; and as I think it a pity, or 
even a fault, to defer any thing that could 'contri- 
bute ever ſo little to the extirpation of ſo ſhameful 
and pernicious a practice; I have come to a determi» | . 
nation of publiſhing theſe reffections immediately; 

hoping they may be of ſome uſe in removing the 

prejudices which I attack, and in bringing men to 

think more reaſonably on this head than at preſent 

1 generally d do, 


* SHALL, 


4 


Duel. 


Firſt Objection 
to the Defini- 
tion. 


Anſwer, 


Definition of a 


© 6 
1 SHALL begin by giving as exact a defihition, 'of 


deſcription, of a duel, as I can; becauſe this will en- 


able us to judge the more juſtly of it, and help to 


prevent our being deceived by a vague, vulgar expreſ- 
ſion, which is what often happens to ſuperficial minds. 
What then is this affair, ſo frequently talked of, that 
we call a Duel? -A duel, I think, is a combat be- 
«© tween two perſons, with danger of their lives, en- 
« tered into without any public authority for it, in 
& conſequence of a challenge given by one of the 
6“ parties, who imagines that he himſelf, or ſome 
« perſon dear to him, has been affronted by the o- 
te ther, and intends by theſe means to wipe off 
6e the affront that is ſuppoſed to have been re- 

cc ceived.” „J)VV%VVVVV 8 


To this definition two objections may be made. 
It may be ſaid, in the firſt place, that the lives of the 
duelliſts are not always in danger, becauſe ſometimes 
theſe heroes make a ſecret previous agreement not 
to hurt one another; and, at other times, the ſeconds, 
diſapproving of the buſineſs, charge the piſtols with- 
out ball. 


In the firſt caſe, there is no duel, but an impo- 
ſition on the world, which though I excuſe in ſome 
degree, becauſe this method is not ſanguinary, un- 


leſs, as has happened, one of the parties, breaking 


his promiſe, aflailinates the other; yet the gentle- 
| ; men 


T2 \ 
men would be aſhamed did their trick come to be 
known. Neither is it a duel in the other caſe, but 
only the repreſentation of one; and if the antagoniſts 
are in earneſt, and learn the friendly manceuvre of 
their attendants, they will not account it a real duel, 
but will inſiſt on a more dangerous method. 


Ir may, in the ſecond. place, be alleged, that a second Objee- 
duel is not always fought to wipe off an affront, bus ues ora Ke 
ſometimes out gs revenge, or to gratify ſome other 


paſſion. 


Tus may well be; but, on the leaſt conſidera- anger, 
tion, it will be acknowledged, that to ſeek to kill an- 
other through revenge, would be an endeavour to com- 
mit downright murder, in the ſtricteſt meaning of the 
word: and whatever other ſhameful motives may. 

prompt fooliſh men ta theſe unreaſonable com- 

' bats, it wuſt, I think, be owned, that the only mo- 

tive, that is wont to be avowed by the challenger, is, 
the reparation of his own honour, or of that of fomg 
perſon that is dear to him, 

HaviNG thus ſettled what a duell is, let us now ex- Duels abſurd, 
amine whether or not this practice is proper for at- 
taining the end propoſed by it; for if we ſind that 
it is not at all calculated for the pretended purpoſe, 
i it muſt be declared to be abſurd by every reaſonable 

On the part of 


perſon. The end which, the challenger propoſes, to the challenger; 
A 2 himſelf 


(6) 
himſelf in giving the challenge is, as we have ſeen, 
to wipe off an atfront. Is then the challenge, and the 
duel in conſequence of it, the proper means for pro- 
ducing this intended effect? He has been called a 
ſcoundrel or a liar, for example: Does his going out 
to {hoot at the perſon who called him ſo, and to be 
ſhot at by him, prove that he is not a ſcoundrel, that 
he is not a liar ? Surely it does not; unleſs it can 
be ſhown, that a ſcoundrel or a liar cannot have 
boldneſs or madneſs enough to go out and expoſe 
his life in that manner. But we have good reaſon 
to believe, that very great villains often take ſuch 
raſh ſteps. Nay, if we conſider this matter coolly, 
we will ſee clearly, that it is generally more probable, 
that he who gives a challenge is worthleſs, than that 
he is irreproachable. The perſon, who is conſcious 
of his own real worth, is ſuperior to calumny, deſpi- 
ſes the calumniator; and, if chaſtiſement be requi- 
fite, he diſdains to be the executioner : nor is he ſo. 
imprudent as to put his own injured innocence on a 
level with the other's guilt. He conſiders the conſe- 
quences, as a wiſe man ſhould do: and, whatever the 
prejudiced world may fay, he attends to what his 
friends, his country, his God requires of him, and 
does not chooſe wantonly to expoſe himſelf to mur- 
der, or to be murdered. But the villain who cannot 
conceal his worthleſſneſs from himſelf, nor perhaps 
from others, is apt to go on deſperately ;z and, not 
having any rational way to defend himſelf from de- 
ſerved 


17 


ſerved reproach, has recourſe to the irrational one of 


a duel, which proves little more, to men of ſenſe, 
than his folly, and gives grounds to ſuſpect he is con- 
ſcious, that he has little in n ſolid or good, on 
which he can e ee [it 


We come now to take a ſhort view of the perſon 
who receives the challenge. Does his accepting it 


prove to ſatisfaction, that what he advanced was real- 
ly true? This, I think, would be a new mode of 


reaſoning : I have reſolution enough, or what you 
ce pleaſe to call it, to ſtand up and put my own life, 
& and that of another, in the greateſt danger; there- 
& fore what I ſaid againſt that ſame man's reputa- 
« tion was the truth.” Does this conſequence fol- 
low ? I am perſuaded moſt people will join with me 
in thinking, that the liar, the calumniator, will be 
fully as ready to go out to this fooliſh combat, as the 
perſon who has faid what was true. This laſt, very 
wiſely, does not think it at all incumbent on him to 
put his life in danger with one whom he knows to 


be unworthy of his regard ; and he conſiders, that to 


fight a duel would be making a perſon of no worth 


On the part of 
the accepter a 


the challenge. 


his own equal; whilſt he has other much more pro- 


per means to make good what he has affirmed. 


Whereas, on the other hand, the challenged calum- 


niator, not being able to prove his calumnies, is not 


diſpleaſed with an appeal to piſtols, where falſehood 


has an equal chance with truth; unleſs we expect mi- 
racles 


© 4 


racles in favour of the ls or ſuppoſe that truth 
and juſtice on a man!'s' fide make him ſhoot the bet- 
ter. The more you conſider, whether, or not the 
ſtanding in a field and ſhooting at another, and being 
| ſhot at by him, be a. proper means to diſcover the 

truth or falſehood of what one has ſaid; the proprie- 
ty or impropriety of what one has done, the leſs ſit 
will you ſee that. praftice to be for that purpoſe. 
What we have ſaid of fire-arms may be equally ap- 

| Plicd to ſwords, and every other weapon; becauſe 
any ſuperior dexterity in managing them has no con- 
nexion with what is true, juſt, or honourable. May 
we not, therefore, ſafely conclude, that duelling is 
abſurd ; becauſe it is no proper means for the attain= 
ing of the end that is aimed at by it ? You might as 
well blow on a gouty limb to cure it of that diſtem- 
per, as fight a duel, to wipe oft an affront, or to prove, 
that, in any particular, you are in the right. | 


Bur I am well aware, that againſt all this reaſon- 
ing of mine a very formidable objection will be 
brought. It will be ſaid, that the world, or at leaſt 
the men of honour in it, are agreed on this point, 
that the fighting of a duel is the true teſt of honour, 
and atones for almoſt all offences in that line: And, 
ſay our gentlemen, as the world, on whoſe opinion 
our honour, our reputation, and intereſt depend, has 
come to this deciſion, we muſt neceflarily act accord- 
ingly, and fight duels on many occaſions. Will you 


45 


do bo, even i in direct oppoſition to reaſon and FI | 


mon ſenſe ? If your men of honour, as you are pleaſ- 
ed to call them, ſhould think proper to tell you, 
that it would be very honourable for you to dance 
naked through the ſtreets at mid-day, would you 
think yourſelves obliged to give your aſſent to them ? 
Surely not: And will you pay any regard to them, 
when they aſſure you, that two men, whoſe honour 


was doubtful before, become perfons of undoubted : 
honour, by merely-firing piſtols at one another, with 


an intention of taking away one another's life 2 


True honour conſiſts in keeping one's word exactly, | 


in being grateful to benefactors, couragious in una- 


voidable dangers, in being a kind huſband, a dutiful 


ſon, a careful father, a faithful friend, an obliging 


neighbour, an affable companion, an uſeful citizen, 


a loyal ſubject: But how the ſhooting at another, 


and the being ſhot at by him, comes to have any ne- 
ceſſary connexion with honour, is not ſo eaſily to be 


conceived. I have certainly ſeen perſons, who had 
repeatedly 908 —_ ne yet had very * true 
honcur. 


I uus indeed own, that the groundleſs prejudice 1 
in favour of duels in ſome parts of the world, is very 


common in theſe times; and I cannot help ſympa- 


thiſing greatly with weak, young men, who have 


neither principles of duty ſufficiently fixed in their 


minds, nor penetration enough to ſee all the malice 
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of duelling, nor courage and reſolution to reſiſt a 


too- prevailing cuſtom, or to bear the weight of ob- 
loquy, though undeſerved, when their very ſuperiors, 
many times, inſtead of oppoſing this ſhocking prac- 


tice, which they are obliged to do, give no ſmall en- 


couragement to it by the manner in which they 
ſpeak and act. I have often pitied ſuch perſons, re- 


duced to the ſad alternative of either being hooted 


Another Objec- 
: ti on. 


at, and almoſt expelled from the company of their 
equals, or of committing the moſt horrid of crimes. 
It is with a view to relieve them, if poſlible, from 
this cruel neceſſity, that I write at preſent ; and do, 
I think, clearly demonſtrate, that, however general 


the approbation of duelling may be, this is a moſt 


falſe prejudice ; like to that among the degenerate 
Romans, in conſequence of which they made men 
mangle and kill one another before the eyes of their 
gueſts while at table, to entertain and honour them, 
But, before we end, we ſhall return to this opinion 
in favour of duelling, as we are ſenſible that it is the 
greateſt obſtacle we have to ſurmount in our preſent 
undertaking. 


I HAvx alſo E7 AR heard it ſaid, that at leaſt the 
fighting of a duel proves that a man has courage— 


' which is a valuable quality, very honourable in itſelf, 


and very uſeful to him who is poſſeſſed of it, and to 


his friends and country on many occaſions, 


1 


Tus 


* - 


Fu) 


Tuts obſervation i is ſpecious, and | is apt to decades. AW. 


E minds, that take not pains to diſtinguiſh 
between appearances and realities. But let us exa- 
mine it. The having fought a duel proves, no doubt, 
that a man has had intrepidity enough to put his 
own life, and that of one of his fellow-creatures, in 
imminent danger ; but this is really all that it proves. 
It does not ſhew, that this intrepidity did not proceed 
from revenge, infidelity, want of foreſight, a fear of 


PR 


being deſpiſed, or ſome ſuch fooliſh or vicious mo- 


tive; and if it did proceed from any one or more of 
them, as is always the caſe in duels, it does not by 
any means deſerve the name of true courage. A tru- 
ly courageous man, who is certainly very valuable to 
| ſociety, is ready to venture his life, and encounter 
the danger of death, when there is a ſufficient reaſon 
for his doing ſo;—when the defence of his king and 
country, the relieving of his neighbour from peril, or 
_ the diſcharge of any other important duty, demands it. 
But he, who can raſhly expoſe his own life, and at- 
tack that of another, without a reaſonable cauſe, i is a 
dangerous creature, and ſcarcely deſerves the name 
of a man; nor ſhould he be permitted to live among 


men, ſeeing his diſpoſitions ſo much reſemble thoſe 


of a wild beaſt, 


Ward we have hitherto ſaid on the n of 
duelling, is almoſt all of it applicable to men conſi- 
dered without any regard to their political connec- 
FT mm 


Duelling con- 

trary to the eſ- 

ſential laws of 

ſociety, | f 


6 þ 


tions: But, in fact, we do live in ſociety, and are con 


ſequently under many, obligations and reſtrictions, 
ſome of which render duelling very criminal. By 
the very nature of civil government, the judgment of 
crimes, and the puniſhment of criminals, is neceſſa- 
rily taken from the individuals injured, and is com- 
mitted to judges and juries, and executioners, cho- 
ſen for the purpofe and authoriſed by the State; 
Now, what ſhall we ſay of the duelliſts, who, being 


and an infult on parties, make themſelves judges and executioners all 


Government. 


at once—and that when life is in queſtion? Can 
there be any more flagrant infraction of the laws of 
ſociety ? Is it not ſtrange that any government is ſo 

weak, or ſo negligent, as to ſuffer ſuch an uſurpation 
of its powers ?—Again, every ſubject eſſentially be- 


longs to the State, in conſequence of his having been 


educated in it, and protected by it : Hence our lives 
are not our own ; nor can we throw them away, nor 
attack thoſe of others, by our own private authority, 


without being guilty of a much more heinous crime 


than that of theft or robbery, becauſe life is incompa- 
rably more valuable than the greateſt treaſures ; nor, 
indeed, without being guilty of murder: For what 
is murder, but the willingly taking away the life of 
another without public authority? And is it not a 
kind of ſelf- murder to expoſe one's own life to im- 
minent danger, out of caprice, and for ſome petty 
quarrel, when the good of the State does not at all 
require it, but requires the contrary ? True, indeed, 

it 


{ 22 ) 


it is, that very often the State would not loſe much, 
though both the duelliſts ſhould fall at once, as ſomes. 


times it happens; ; nay, perhaps, it would be thus 
freed from pyifances ; But for their being uſeleſs or 


hurtful members of ſociety they are blameable ; nei- 


ther does their worthleſſneſs diſpenſe them from the 

laws, nor give them, 2 permiſion to murder o one an- 
other. 

9 g 1 5 
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LET us now come to what muſt be particularly 


affecting to a well-formed, humane mind; and won- 


derful it muſt ſeem to every thinking perſon, that 
15 following conſiderations do not occur to every 
| duclliſt, who has the leaſt pretence to honour or con- 
| ſcience, and make the murdering piſtol fall from his 
juſtly-trembling hand. Is there, then, any one, who 


goes out to fight a duel, who has not father or mo- 4 


ther, br6tker or ſiſter, wife or children, or friend * ? 
And will not his antagoniſt have Tome perſons 1 in the 
like relations to him? Now, what greater injury 


2085 


can be done to theſe near connections, who ſurely 


mould be dear to a man of honour, than to deprive 


them in ſo ſhocking a manner of thoſe whom they 
10 tenderly regard, and who are, perhaps, their prin- 
cipal or only” human ſupport ? What will be the tranſ- 


ports of grief that will ſeize your mother, Your filters, | 


your wife, your innocent children, when your lifeleſs, 


| bloody corpſe will be brought to them from the place 


of he mann confhiet ? And if it happen that you 


Duelling inhu« 
man. 


Objection. 


Anſwer. 


be the en and have been the aber inftru- 


ment of ſuch ſorrow to the friends of another, what 
muſt not your ſelf-condemnation be, if you are not 
an unfeeling monſter ? Never can any thing bring the 
murdered victim of his own madneſs and your's to 
your remembrance, but his widow and orphans, or 
his childleſs mother, rendered fuch by your guilty 


hand, muſt ſtare you in the face, and torture your 


traubled conſcience. . 
* it is courage to deſpiſe ſuch conſiderations. | 


No: To be regardleſs of ſuch connections would 
be inexcuſable in a Hottentot. Were, we to loſe 
our lives bravely in a juſt war, or in procuring any 
conſiderable good to our fellow-creatures, our friends 
would then have reaſonable grounds of comfort : 
and the perſon who has. deprived another of life in 
ſelf-defence, or with ſome ſuch truly juſt motive, 


though the reflection be {till diſagreeable, has ne- 


vertheleſs means of making himſelf pretty eaſy. But. 
when the matter, that has brought on death and de- 


ſolation, has been ſome trifling punctilio, ſome in- 


ſignificant diſpute, ſome drunken quarrel, as is 
commonly the caſe in duels, muſt not the ſorrow of 
the friends of the deceaſed. be almoſt inconſolable ? 
Muſt not the remorſe of the criminal ſurvivor be 
bitter and laſting ? If any perſon of ſenſibility and 
of moral principles, who has ever been engaged in 

a duch 


( rs 3 


- duel, ſhould happen to caſt his eyes upon theſy 


lines, and if he did put an unhappy end to the life 


of his antagoniſt, will he not acknowledge that he 
ſincerely regrets his having ever committed that un- 
lucky action? Will he not own, that he wiſhes the 
day had never dawned on which their quarrel be- 
gan on which he had the misfortune to leave dead 


on the fpot one of his fellow- creatures, who per- 


haps had formerly been his boſom friend? But if it 
fortunately happened that the conſequences were 
not ſo fatal as they might well have been, and he 
did not ſhed the blood of his adyerſary, will he not 


be glad at having eſcaped the committing of murder, 


and ſhudder at the thoughts of having been ſo near 
the precipice; reſolving to avoid ſuch a danger for 


the time to come, and to ſhew, on all proper occa- 


ſions, his diſapprobation of what humanity ſo ny: 
by forbids, and fo ſeverely e | | 


* 
i! 


Ix the next place, let me aſk of the duelliſts and Duclling ond 


their abettors, Whether they believe there is a God, 


to whom we are accountable for our actions, or not? 


I hope the number of atheiſts is {till but ſmall ; and 


ſurely thoſe profeſſed creatures of chance can have lit- 


fle pretence to honour. But be that as it will, whoever 
unfortunately doubts of there being a Ruler of the 
world, or at leaſt endeavours to flatter himſelf there is 
not, that he may follow his own inclinations, with- 


out any fear of an inviſible Judge, though we ean- 
7 not 


be ſhunned = 


(HJ 

not expect that he will have any regard to ſociety, 
or to the life or welfare of others, excepting in as 
far as his own intereſt ſuggeſts, ought nevertheleſs to 
reſlect, that there can ſcarcely be a more ſerious. 
matter for him, even according to his own princi- 
ples, or rather fancies, than the putting of himſelf 
into the greateſt, danger of being at once plunged. 
out of exiſtence back into nothing, or of being 
thrown out of his preſent ſtate of being into another, 
unknown to him, which may be incomparably worſe 
than that of living here, even with lefs reſpect. paid 
to him than perhaps he would wiſh to enjoy. If, he 
thinks it below him to mind any thing elſe, at leaſt 
let him have ſome concern for his own dear ſelf; 
which, if he be conſiſtent, muſt engage his whole at- 
tention. 
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znd is contrary w 3 leaving theſe gloomy mortals to their own 
3 dark imaginations, let us addreſs ourſelves to the 
N generality of mankind, who not only believe that 
God has made them and all other things, but has 

alſo preſcribed to us a law, and will call the viola« 

tors of this law to an account for their tranſgreſ= 

ſions ; who believe that there is a life after this pre- 

ſent one, in which good actions will be rewarded, 

and bad actions 8 They, who have this be- 

lief, will readily join me in ſaying, that the moſt aw- 

ful, and the moſt important circumſtances i in which 


we can ever poſſibly be, is that of our firſt entrance | 


1 
n = 


into 


r 
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LEE 
to à future ſtate, and of our appearance befort our 
Supreme Judge; and that we ſhould prepare ours 
ſelves for it with the greateſt diligence of which we 
are capable. What then can we think—what ſhall 
we ſay—of the moſt unaccountable raſhneſs of thoſe 
thoughtleſs men who put themſelves into ſuch a dan- 
ger, as duelliſts do, of ruſhing into a boundleſs eter- 
nity, and into the tremendous preſence of the Great 
Tod, and of hurrying others into the ſame, not on- 
ly without having endeavoured to have the diſpoſi- 
tions requiſite, but in the very perpetration of an act 


of complicated guilt in wantonly attacking the life 


of a fellow-creature—in committing a moſt flagrant 
injuſtice againſt their own and their antagoniſts con- 
nections, and in preſumptuouſſy invading the moſt 
ſacred rights of the very divine Judge, before whom 
they appear, who is maſter of their lives, and will 
demand a moſt rigorous account of them ? Does 


not true philoſophy does not ordinary prudence, and 


even common ſenſe, dictate, that we ſhould put an 
infinitely greater value on the approbation of the 


Ruler of the univerſe, which is of eternal conſe- 
quence to us, than on the capricious opinion of a few, 


and thoſe the leaſt to be regarded, of that ſmall num- 


ber of mortals, who can know any thing about us in 


the ſhott ſpace of this life ; and whoſe having eſteem- 
ed us here could not afford us the leaſt help, the leaſt 


comfort, ſhould we, by gur crimes, become the mi- 
ſerable objects of the divine juſtice? Let us al⸗ 


ways 
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ways act ſo as to be able to anſwer for our 6onduCy 
to men who are truly wiſe, to our own conſciences, 


and, above all, to our Creator, remembering (and 
how can we forget it ?) that time is ſhort, and that 
our ſouls are immortal. This! is true wiſdom, and, 

at the ſame time, it is true honour. This way « of 
thinking and of acting would ſoon effectually put an 
end to duels, and to many other ſtrange follies that 


2 philoſophical obſerver ſees, with erte, reign in 


the world. | 


War we have hitherto ſaid ſcarcely riſes above 
the reach of human reaſon left to itſelf alone ; but, 
as we live in a country, which, for fifteen hundred - 
years, has gloried in the name of Chriſtian, and will, 
J hope, glory in it to the end of time; may we not, 
ought we not, to try this practice of duelling by the 
rules of the Chriſtian morality contained -in the ſa- 
cred writings ? If we do this, we ſhall ſoon ſee, that 
every attempt of this kind is moſt repugnant to thoſe 
divine rules, moſt diſpleaſing to the God of heaven 
and earth, and therefore expoſes them, who dare to 


be guilty of it, to the moſt rigorous puniſhments, 


from that ſame God, who is the Lord and Judge of 
all mankind. The Chriſtian religion enjoins uni- 
verſal, ſincere benevolence to our fellow-creatures, 
as one of our moſt efſential and indiſpenſable duties, 
and requires of us, not only that we carefully avoid 
the doing of any harm to others, but alſo that we 
ſtrive 
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wy 


Mrive to do tem good, and that even to our moſt 
inveterate enemies, in obedience to our God, and 


for the love of him, to whom we owe all that we 


are,, all that we can poſſeſs, and who died for us. 


How contrary to theſe noble, uniting principles, is 
the behaviour of a duelliſt, who, for ſome mean, 
ſelfiſh view, or, at beſt, for ſome cowardly fear of 
what may be ſaid or thought of him by a few ſhal- 
low mortals, cruelly ſeeks to take away the life of 
His neighbour, to the great hurt, perhaps, of ſeve- 
ral others; and, which renders the crime inconceiv- 
ably more heinous, puts him in the moſt imminent 
danger of being for ever miſerable ? 


Tuenx is another moſt neceſſary Chriſtian diſ- 
poſition of mind entirely incompatible with the 
ſpirit of duelling : 'This is humility, a virtue com- 
monly by far too little eſteemed, becauſe the na- 
ture of it is often not well underſtood. It is 
the true knewledge of onꝰ s ſelf, which even the Grecian 
ſage knew to be ſo requiſite, ' and by which we be⸗ 
come ſenſible how weak, how dependent beings we 


are in our preſent condition, and how much we 
ſtand in need of conſtant help and protection from a- 


bove, however great things we may attain to after 


this ſtate of trial is over, if, with the divine aid, we go 
on in the paths that the goſpel points out to us. It is 
by this virtue that we remove the unſafe rubbiſh of ſelf . 
conceit, and learn to build true greatneſs on the ſo- 


pod 


Duels incompi# 
tible with Chris 
ſtian humility. ö 


tw) 


lid foundation of confidence in God alone: How 
- oppoſite to theſe juſt and noble ſentiments is that 
low, empty pride, which leads the fooliſhly-preſu- 
ming duelliſt to make a facrifice to his own ſuppo= 
ſed importance indeed, of his own and another's 
life, and of the eternal welfare of them both, which 
are all, in a duel, moſt imprudently riſked, and may 
be irrecoverably loft, if that God, who is daringly 
offended, do not mercifully interfere, - and kindly 
prevent the difmal conſequences that might others 
wiſe flow from that madly raſh action. 
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* . we apa | Tax true Chriſtian gives no juft caufe for his 

with regard ts being injured or affronted by any one : But if he do 

el meet with any thing of that kind, he has recourſe 
to a modeſt, firm defence of his reputation, or of his 

other rights, - to well-grounded remonſtrances,— 

to the mediation and arbitration of friends, to the 

8 . deciſion, if neceſſary, of the judicature of his coun- 
try: If theſe lawful and rational means do not pro- 

duee the whole deſired effect of procuring him ju- 

ſtice; with patient mildneſs he leaves the matter to 

time and to Providence, and to the teſtimony of his 

own antecedent and following good behaviour: But 

he never fooliſhly imagines, that the imputation of a 

ſmall fault could be wiped off by the commiſſion of 

8 a horrid crime. If any one again allege that he has 
1 | received an affront from our true Chriſtian, the Chri- 
ſtian is ready to give a candid explanation of his con- 
£ duct 


E | 


amiſs, and chearfully makes all juſt ſatisfaction to the 
party offended : but if an attempt on one another's life 
be ſtill inſiſted on, he rejects that propoſal with a de- 
termined horror; for he neither chooſes to imbrue 
his hands 1 in a heedleſs wretch's blood, nor to have. 
his own ſhed by a fooliſh bully. I his 3 is acting ac- 

cording to true honour; for it is performing what 
reaſon dictates, What virtue, duty, charity require, 


hat the Saviour of men recommends and ap- 


Ox the other hand, duelling mult be accounted 


to be contrary to the moſt ſacred laws of nature, of 
ſociety, and of religion; to be 1 injurious, in a high 


degree, to the duelliſts themſelves, to their neigh- 
bours, to their God. From all which it evidently 
follows, that ſuch a 8 is moſt diſhonourable 
and diſgraceful to the perſons Who, engage in ſuch 


3 his fault, if he has really acted 


Duellin 
gracef 
diſgraceful; for we have ſhown it to be. irrational - * - 


and abſurd to be inhuman, barbarous, and cruel ; 


combats z diſgraceful likewiſe to thoſe who encou- 


rage them, or are in any manner acceſſory to them; 


diſgraceful to the times in which they prevail, and 


to the countries in which they happen; unleſs they 


be diſavowed, ne and repreſſed by ſevere pu- 


uihments. 
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Duelling pre- 
tended to be 
uſeful in pre- 
venting an unci- 
vil behaviour in 
young men. 


Anſwer, 
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: Ir is, however, reaſonable to hear and exanitio: 
impartially what is wont to be brought in favour of 
duelling by ſome, who allow themſelves to be car- 
ried along by the tide of cuſtom, and to be miſled | 


by vulgar prejudices. It is therefore ſaid, that duels 


are of uſe in preventing impoliteneſs, and in promo- 
ting a civil behaviour among gentlemen. 


Bor any real advantage of this kind will be found, 
on ſtrict obſervation, to be very ſmall, and would 
certainly be too dearly bought by ſuch a violation, 


as we have deſcribed, of all laws human and divine. 


Men of good principles, and of a tolerably-good edu- 


cation, will avoid the inſulting of others, indepen- 
dently of the dread of duels: ſo that it is only ill- 
principled, ill-educated youths, who can have any 
need of being frightened from being rude and unci- 
vil by the fear of duels. To ſay, that to be terrified 
with being ſhot through the head, or pierced through 
the heart, is neceſſary for keeping our gentlemen. 
within the bounds of civility, would give a very un- 


favourable idea of our manners. Are we come to 


ſuch a ſtate of barbarity, that an inoffenſive beha- 
viour, among friends and companions, muſt be en- 
forced by fword and piſtol ? The ancient Greeks 
ahd Romans never had among them any thing like 
our modern duels ; and yet they were remarkably 


polite in their intercourſe ; eſpecially at ſome pe- 


rlods. 
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Ar may be very proper to inſlict ſome puniſhment A a wy 
WT . f * 1 . 83 60 . venti and 8 
on him who has done or ſaid any thing injurious to ug e 


another; that ſo both he and others may be warned 
to behave more properly afterwards, and that juſtice 


may be done to the perſon wronged : but all this 
ſhould be managed by ſome court of judicature, or 


by a jury, or by arbitrators choſen for the purpoſe ; 


and the puniſhment ſhould be proportioned to the 


fault; and might very often be, the being expelled 
from ſociety for ſome limited time, or the Hike, with 


the neceſſary ſatisfaction to be made to him who had 
been injured. This would be rational, and might 


be uſeful. But for the injurer and the injured, the 
affronter and the affronted, the guilty and the inno- 


cent, to go out, and, with equal danger to both, to 
ſhoot at one another with piſtols, or thruſt at one 
another with deadly weapons, inſtead of preventing” 


rudeneſs, is, in itfelf, the greateſt degree of bruta- 


lity. Indeed, the fpirit of duelling neceffarily tends 
to deſtroy true, cordial politeneſs, becauſe it tends' 


to deſtroy mutual confidence, and throws compa- 


nions into a kind of ftate of war. The duelliſt vir- 


tually ſays to all around him, even to thoſe whom 


he calls his friends, ( Beware what you ſay, What 


« you do; for if I happen to fancy that any of you 
& offends me, I am very capable of blowing out his 


„brains. Is this, then, politeneſs, or the means 


of preſerving it ? 
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Duelling alle- 
ged to be rſefvl 


r making men 


morc brave. 


Anſwer. 
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Lr us ſce what elſe is to be ſaid againſt us. 
Duelling is thought by ſome to be ſerviceable in ren 
dering men more bold, and eſpecially more fit for 
military exploits. The like pretext was uſed, with 
more reaſon, by the Romans, for their ſhows of 
gladiators; and is brought by the Spaniards for 
their manly, though to us ſhocking, combats with 
wild bulls, | 


Box even were it granted that duels could anſwer 
that purpoſe ; it is evident, after what we have {aid,, 
that this would not render them lawiul or excuſe- 


able. - . : 


WE have already ſeen, that the fighting of a duet, 
is no proof of a man's being previouſly endued with 
true, eſtimable courage: But can it then inſpire one 


with more courage than he had before? At leaſt 


this does not appear from the firſt itep the duelliſt. 
takes, after having obtained what he ſeemed to have. 
in view: He makes off like a coward, flying from 
the too juſt reſentment of his fallen antagoniſt's.. 
friends, and from the laws of his country; but car- 
rying along with him, in his breaft, remorſe, guilt, 
and the haunting remembrance of, perhaps, a mur- 
dered friend; which cannot be very conducive to 
make him have a well- grounded firmneſs of mind, 

but may well have the contrary effect, and rike 
him wich terror in the hour of danger. 5 
Tag 
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| © I 
ux great Frederic of Pruſſia, who muſt be allows 
ed to have been a competent judge of ſuch matters, 
never fought to raiſe the courage of his officers by 


preſs command, to fight until one of them fell, and 


then he made the other be hanged. This effectual- 


The great eſt 
commander 
thought not 
duels expedient 
for exciting true 


duels, When, in his armies, a challenge was given, courage. 
and accepted, the parties were obliged, by his ex- 


ly put a ſtop to duels, in a ſhort time. He had pro- 


bably learned this way of acting from the example 
of his predeceſſor in the career of glory, Guſtavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, who had forbidden duels a- 
mong his troops, under the pain of death. Never- 
theleſs, two general officers, who had quarrelled 
fome time after, begged of the King permiſſion to 
ſettle their difference by the ſword. Guſtavus, juſt- 
ly irritated at this propoſal, at firſt demurred ; yet 


place, and ſaid he would be witneſs. Accordingly 


| he afterwards gave his conſent, fixed the time and 


he came with a body of foot, ſurrounded the cham- 


pions, and gave orders to the executioner, whom he 


had brought with him, to wait until one of the two 
ſhould fall down dead, and then inſtantly before him 
to ſtrike off the head of the other. The two gene- 
rals, hearing theſe orders, looked for a little at one 


another, in filence=threw themſelves at their Sove- 


reign's feet—aſked pardon obtained it were re- 


conciled: nor were duels heard of any more in the 


owediſh armies. I believe it will be likewiſe allow- 


ed, that the troops, who, ſome years ago, made the 


- ever- 
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ret: memdrable Yeſence of Gibraltar, were diftina 


What courage 
can be acquired 
duelling. 
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guiſhed for bravery; yet it ſeems their great, experi- 
enced commander did not look upon duels as neceſ- 
ſary, but rather as moſt pernicious ; and conſequent- 
ly took care to hinder their appearance within his 


walls. 


T way grant, that the eſcaping repeatedly out of 
duels, with life, may, in ſome thoughtleſs beings, 
help to increaſe ferocity, and a certain mechanical 
fearleſſneſs, ſuch as is frequently obſerved in rob- 
bers, who have been long on the highway: But ge- 
nuine courage muſt be grounded on a ſenſe of duty, 


and of honour, which is the conſtant performance of 


duty; and, in a military man, it muſt be perfected 


by his ſeeing real war. All this is either repugnant: 
fo duelling, or has nothing to do er Its: 


 InpBeED, en we reflect ſeriouſly on our nature, and 
en our preſent ſituation in this world, we ſhall find, 
that no man here can be rationally and ſteadily cou- 
rageous in the midſt of ſo many dangers to which 
he is daily expoſed, without his having a lively con- 
fidence in the protection of Providence; and this 
conſidence the duelliſt cannot, with reaſon, have, as 
he acts in diametrical oppoſition to the divine law. 
Hence, ſo far is duelling from being uſeful for the 
ee or increaſe of true courage, that, on the 

a, 
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1 we way be able to form the more juſt judg- Of the origin 


ment of duels, it may be proper to take a curſory. duels. 
view of their origin, and of the cauſes which conti- 


nue to pede: them. 


N eas war ik one nm bujy ſometimes s Sing comb 


agreed to devolve the determination of the conteſt vent battles. | 
between them, on one; or at leaſt a few champions | 3 

choſen on each fide: But, ſuch combats were very 

different from modern duels, becauſe they were un- 

dertaken by public authority, againſt a foreign ene- 

my, and that with the expreſs deſign of preventing 

the effuſion of much more blood, which PO to ol 

be vtherwiſe inevitable: ö 


calf ſ 


IN 95 next place, we may t take notice; FR the Duels fought td 
diſcover ſome 


Lombards, an ignorant, warlike people, obſerving hidden truth. 
that diſputes between independent States were com- 
monly decided by an appeal to the ſword, very un 
reaſonably applied the ſame violent method to the 
deciſion of doubtful caſes between individuals; and | 
the partics concerned fought themſelves, or got 
champions to enter the liſts for them; and juſtice, - 
truth, or innocence were adjudged to be on the ſide 
of the victor. This practice involved in it a ſuper- ; 
ſtitious belief, as our duels ſeem to do, that God is 
D | obliged 
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dbliged to interpoſe miraculouſly in favout of thoſs 


who are in the right, whenever we pleaſe, and in 
the manner we pleaſe, which He has nowhere proz 
miſed to do: whereas, in truth, ſuch combats can 
only ſhow the valour and dexterity of the combats 


ants. However, theſe trials by the ſword, among 


the Lombards, though very abſurd, had this great 


advantage over the duels of our days, that they were 


_ undertaken and carried on under the eye of a judge, 


who was not only to give his conſent, and fee that 


the eſtabliſhed rules were obſerved, But had alſo 
power to make the combatants deſiſt when he thought 


= proper, by which means the loſs of lives was 


Single combats 
between knights 
 Exrants, 


oy prevented, 


Tur expeditions from Europe to the e Holy unt | 
in the twelfth century, and the wars between the 
Chriſtians and the Infidels in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope itſelf, with-the fabulous compoſitions of the wri- 
ters of romances, gave riſe to, and propagated the 
ſpirit of chivalry: Whilft it laſted, the knight-er- 
rants occaſionally fouglit ſingle combats, by which 
they endeavoured to ſhow their own valour, or 
whimſically pretended to afſert the ſuperior worth 
and beauty of a favourite lady. Theſe combats were, 
indeed, much leſs blameable, and more excuſcable, 
than our duels; yet we now clearly ſee, that they 
were extremely fooliſh ; and we juſtly apptaud Cer- 
vantes for his having diſoredited them entirely, by ris 


dicule in Opal; and, indeed, every where elſe. 
BEFORE 
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Brrokn the end of the fifteenth century, partly Duels in gcot- 
land in;the mide 
from the prejudices of the times, partly by[reaſon of dle ages, 


the unſettled government of Scotland, during the ſe- 


in 

8 veral minorities of our kings, and on account of the 
f ; perpetual feuds among our leading men, duels of a 
* very fatal nature had become pretty frequent in this 


country, as we learn from John Mair, our learned 
countryman, an eminent divine, who taught at Pay 
ris and St Andrews ſoon after the year fifteen hun- 
dred of the Chriſtian zra, In his work on the 
fourth Book of the Sentences, publiſhed in the year 
1516, after defining a duel, according to the moſt 
ordinary acceptation of the word at that time, to be 
| © a combat between two, for the proof of the truth 
“ of ſomething hidden, which cannot be determin- 
* edbyany human means, but by the victory of either 
* of them,” he proves very well, that ſuch combats _ : 
were entirely inadequate to the end propoſed, - and 
wholly repugnant to all laws human and divine 5 and | 
concludes, that it was the duty of divines, and of othep | 
pious men, when they knew that ſuch combats were 
intended, to exhort the king, in the name of God, 
not to permit them; and then to repreſent to the 
perſons themſelves reſolved to fight, the diſmal con- 
ſequences to be feared from their deſign, the ſinful- 
neſs of ſuch an action, and the danger of their dying 
miſerably, And he adds, that ſhould any one, ta, 
whom it belongs, by the nature of his office, to give 
Melt: ene, neglect to do it, he would be 
Dogon 144 n 
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guilty of a a culpable omiſſion. In treating this 
fubjeR, he informs us, that though the duels de- 
fcribed by him had been pretty common in Spain 
before, yet they had been ſtrictly prohibited by Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, then reigning; that they were 
by no means allowed in France, nor in any other 
kingdom that he could recollect, excepting in Scot- 
land, where they were not unuſual, and where, very 
lately before, ſeven pairs of Olivers and Turnbulls 
had fought OO to no e 0 to Nee 
agen ruin. „ An 


nn 3 probable, that theſe more ancient ſingle 
ancient fingle combats paved the way to thoſe that are now practi- 
combats, but are 
more unreaſon- ſed; and that the memory of the firſt helps to pre- 
AE. ſerve in the minds of the vulgar a prejudice in favour 
of the laſt. But, if a compariſon be made between 
them, the duels of theſe our times will appear to be 
much more unbecoming a reaſonable creature than 
thoſe of former ages : For, however abſurd in their 
principle the ancient ſingle combats generally were; 
yet, as we have hinted already, they were entered up- 
on with-a good deal of deliberation; they were car- 
ried on with great formality, under the controul of 
a judge, and very often in preſence of the ſovereign. 
himſelf, who had granted his permiſſion, with a con- 
courſe of the ' firſt perſons of the land, all which 
tended to excuſe the combatants z whereas our mo- 
dern duelliſts commonly meet to diſcharge piſtols at | 
ave another, in conſequence of ſome guſt of paſſion, 


OF 
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| or from the effects of intoxication, and by ſtealth, 


like thieves or robbers; being very conſcious that the 


horrid buſineſs they are about muſt be condemned 
by their beſt, deareſt, and wiſeſt friends. 


Tun very difference of the weapons muſt alſo 
ſtrike a perſon of any reflection : for the ancients, in 
their conflicts of this nature, though they were cer- 
tainly much miſtaken ; yet, it muit be owned that they 
eneduntered one another in a manly manner, with 
ſword and ſpear, and frequently on ſightly ſteeds; and 
thus they had an opportunity of ſhowing ſtrength and 


agility of body, with addreſs in the uſe of. their aums 


and in the management of their horſes : But in theſe 


Other diſſeren. 


ces between ans 


cient and mo- 


dern duels. 


* 


latter times, eſpecially in the Britiſh Iſles, duelling 


18 moſtly reduced to the diſcharging of trifling piſs 
tols at one another, in which the principal bodily ad- 
vantage is that of a diminutive ſize; ſo that here a 
dwarf is far ſuperior to a giant: the only defence 
that can be made, is, the preſenting of one's ſide ta 
the adverſary, inſtead of one's breaſt and belly, which 
affords very little room for dexterity; and the only 


action is, the holding out of a piſtol in one's hand, 


and the drawing of the trigger, of which a woman 
or a boy is as capable as any man. The appearance 


of the danger is likewiſe ſo much hidden, that no 


great firmneſs of mind is requiſite to face it. A good 


deat of e ſome degree of e, and a 
| | few 


% 


Duels often de- 
Fend on mere 
chance. 


{tC 7 


few glaſſes of ſome Nang wn is fully e tg 
form a hero of this kind, | 5 


Tux event of theſe piſtol duels appears to be often 
left almoſt entirely to chance; and, as that is the 
caſe, it would furely be much more proper to decide. 
the quarrel by a throw of harmleſs dice, than by a 


| diſcharge of dangerous bullets, The firſt method 


; But fome duel- 
liſts render the 


event more cer- 
tuin by exerciſe 


in ſhooting. 


would be contrary to no law, but that of good ſenſe, 
which they both are, and it would be juſt as much 
to the purpoſe as the other. 


Ir; is true, the perſon, who is of a nals diſpo- 
„ may fo exerciſe himſelf in the ſhooting of a 
piſtol, as to be able to take his aim with great exact- 
nefs, even without putting his eye to the piſtol; and 
then chance would have little place, on his part, as a 
ſhooter; but, in this accompliſhment, a worthleſs per- 
ſon may equal, or excel, the moſt valuable man on 
earth. And if both parties be trained well in this exer- 
ciſe, and be in earneſt, it would ſeem that they could, 
ſcarcely fail, firing at the diſtance of ten or twelve pa- 
ces, to wound one another mortally, unleſs agitation, 
and fear, and the coniequent ſhaking of the hand, 
ſhould prevent it. The meeting, in a duel, of two ſuch, 
perſons, expert in taking their aim with piſtols, 
would reſemble the mad action of two Poliſh gentle- 
men, of the higheſt honour, to be ſure, who agreed 


to ſeat themſelves together on a barrel of gunpow - 


der, 


(wu). 


det, and each . them to apply a match to it in ſuck 
a manner, that each might have the diabolical fatiſ- 


faction to think that he was blowing the other * 
into the air. 


Wr may perceive another a; diffcterice be- The ends p 


tween the more ancient and the modern ſingle com- 2 28 ̃ 
bats, in their alleged cauſes, or in the ends propoſed e thoſe that 
to be obtained by them: The en of ſome iu modern ones. 
truth was what they ſaid they aimed at in duels of 
old: Which one of two contending parties had juſ- 
tice, innocence, truth, or the greateſt worth and vas 
lour, on his fide, was to be determined by the iſſue 
of the ancient combats : But, in our times, duels are 
generally pretended to be fought in order to obtain- 
reparation of honour, on the one ſide, and in order 
not to loſe it, on the other. From what we have al- 
ready ſald, it appears to be ſufficiently eleat, that 
che ancient duelliſts were, and that modern duelliſts 
are, egregiouſly miſtaken, and ſhamefully miſled by Ages 
froundleſs prejudices, in their moſt improper choice both, 
of duels as the means for attaining their different 
ends. But, beſides this, if we ſtudy the heart 
of man; if we conſider all the circumſtances, and à deceit. 
that commonly precede, and accompany 4 duel z 
and if we attend to what has been often candidly 
owned by duelliſts themſelves—we will be convin- 
ced, that, for the moſt part, the diſcovery of truth, 
und the reparation of honour, have been little more 
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4 than fiir, outward pretences for duels ; ; and. that | 
{2 : the real cauſes of them, very thinly covered over by 
= thoſe falſe pretexts, were no better than @ fooliſh. 

| | pride and vain-glory, hatred and revenge; and the | 

like irregular and criminal paſſions. | 
by a et f Son TI Es, 1 duels do, in a great mea- 
fora the dread ſure, proceed from the fear of being deſpiſed by thoſe: 
n of one's aequaintance, and of being conſequently. b 

rendered leſs capable of acting one's part in life, ac- | 

cording to his ſtation; We have already obſerved, ; 
1 that ſome perſons happen to receive an affront, 

; | which cannot be wiped off but by their giving a chal- 

1 | | lenge to the affronter, if, indeed, the barbarous preju- 

dices, too generally eftabliſhed, are attended to. A 
y | challenge may alſo be ſent to one in ſuch circumſtan- 
| ces, that, according to the ſame prejudices, it cannot | 
| ö 5 be, without apparent diſhonour, refuſed. Nay, ſhould 
| 8 a duel, in many ſuch cafes, be declined; the parties de- 
1 | clining it would, by many of their fellows, be treated 

as cowards, as men of no ſpirit, and as unfit compa- 
nions for a gentleman. What muft one dog when he 
is unfortunately placed in ſuch a ſituation as this? It 
is very eaſy for us to ſee what he certainly ought to do: 
| . | but, it muſt be owned, that it is not at all eaſy for | 
| buman nature to acquieſce to what duty plainly dic- 
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a 
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tates on ſuch occaſions. He muſt avoid x horrid 
crime, whatever the conſequences be. He muſt 
not be frigtitened into a ſhocking tranſgreſſion of the | 
E TOS | ] „ PS 
5 laws 


eee, de 


Pl 


* M7 


laws of God, of nature, and of focicty,' by the 
dread of loſing the regard of a few miſtaken mor- 
tals: and be muſt comfort himſelf with the appro- 
bation of the wiſe and good, of whom there is ſtill 
2a remnant on the earth; with that of his own con- 
ſcience, and, particularly, with that of Him who is 


ſoon to be the ſupreme Judge of all. His acting 
thus will be a noble imitation of the behaviour of 


thoſe generous ſouls, who, in former times, could 
not be terrified to do any thing repugnant to the 
faith of Chriſt, by the greateſt temporal loſſes, the 


ſharpeſt torments, by the molt inſulting contempt 


from thoſe around them. Perhaps the day may ſoon 
come, when the magnanimity of thoſe, who will 
have bravely deſpiſed the opinion in favour of duels, 
will be highly applauded by the world itſelf, convin- 


ced at laſt of the unreaſonableneſs of theſe combats, 
and ſurpriſed at its preceding pernicious error. The. 


more one loſes or ſuffers in acting a juſt and virtuous 
part, the greater is his worth, the more pure his 
virtue, and the brighter, in the end, will be his glo- 
ry, as Plato has, like a true philoſopher, well ob- 
ſerved. To be among the firſt to reſiſt a barbarous, 
inveterate cuſtom, is worthy of a man endowed with 
a great mind. 


Bur be all that as it will, evident it is, from the ny; almoſt 
reflections we have made, that ſcarcely can a caſe abvays criminal, 


be OI or imagined, in which a challenge to 
DB fight 
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The means for 
TEVEen ting 
duels. 


Firſt means, 
the lawes of 
every country. 


ght a duel can be either given or accepted, with 
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out committing a grievous crime z notwithſtanding 
the great temptations that ſometimes may, nay, ac- 
tually do occur, to give or to accept ſuch a challenge. 
Frue it is, however, that, at the ſame time, they 


are much, very much, to blame, whoever they are, 


who' contribute to create theſe temptations, or who 
do not effectually remove them, when they have it 
in their power, and {jill more when it is their duty, 
by their office, to do ſo : And this naturally leads me 


to treat of the moſt effectual means tor preventing 


this practice of ng 


| IxpeeD, all tus we have hitherto ſaid on this ſub- 
je& tends directly to prevent duels z becauſe it tends 
to bring them into juſt diſrepute with all who will take 


the trouble to think a little on the matter. But perhaps 
_ ſome perſons, who are fully convinced of their cri- 


minality, may {till wiſh to have ſome more particu- 
lar means propoſed for getting ſuch a nuiſance ba- 
niſhed ſoon out of all civilized nations. Jo ſatisfy 
ſuch perſons ſhall now be our endeavour. 


Tux firſt remedy to this evil, of which we have 
been hitherto fo juitly complaining, ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly be afforded by the laws of every country that 
has the leaſt pretence to civilization. We have al- 


ready ſeen, that duelling is a moſt audacious uſur- 
pation of the _ of judging of life and death, 
which 


wy | 
which all States neceſſarily take from the individuals 


concerned, and reſerve to thoſe perſons and courts, 
to whom that moſt ſacred and important truſt is, by 
public authority, committed. It muſt, therefore, be 
nothing leſs than criminal in the rulers of any State to 
connive at ſuch a practice. We may, with all reſpect, 
juſtly ſay to the governors of any kingdom or com- 
monwealth whatever, „Either you allow your ſub- 
« jects to decide their quarrels, where honour is 
© thought to be concerned, by a combat between 
& themſelves, without any interference of public aus 
& thority, or you do not allow it: if you allow it, 
« you evidently permit what is moſt hurtful to ſo- 
« ciety, when you could prevent it, as experience 
has ſhow 3 and ybu open the dobr to frequent 
«© murders, and, indeed, to a conſtant inteſtine war: 
te becauſe it is caſy to make pretended honour enter 
cc into almoſt every diſpute z and thus, we muſt with | 
« all deference remonſtrate, you are wanting very 
« effentially to. your duty; and all thoſe murders 
te that happen in conſequence of your cruel permiſ- 
e fion, may be juſtly imputed to you. But if you 
& do not allow thoſe combats, as you certainly will 
© not avow that you do, is it not ineumbent on you 

* to take effectual meaſures to put a ſtop to them, 
© by laws adequate to the end in view, and theſe laws 
© put ſtrictly i execution ? If this is neglected to 
© be done by you, can you flatter yourſelves that ou 
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Hublic a 


Wi may tients te wed th" enn 


authori> or injury, that the challenger | has received, ſuppoſes, 


oi on the part of the perſon challenged, a crime deſer- 
.  ving death, or not. If it does, then the judgment of 
. this capital crime mult belong to the criminal judge, 
and to the jury appointed by the State, and the Go» 
vernment muſt forbid and puniſh the raſh and moſt 
dangerous interference of the private party, who 


preſumes to make himſelf judge and executioner, 
without any authority. But if no ſuch crime is ſup- 


poſed to be involved in the affront or injury that oc- 


caſians the duel, then the challenger is doubly guil - 


ty, and puts his antagoniſt to death, or at leaſt at- 


tempts to do ſo, and endangers his own life, contrary 


_ © to the laws both of eternal juſtice and of ſociety, 
Which attempt, without all doubt, ſhould be forbid- 


Of the laws 2. 
rainſt duels, 


den, and ſeverely puniſhed, by every eee 
Government. 


Or this, indeed, all the different States of Europe 
have been long aware, in ſo far as to ſee the neceſſi- 


ty of enacting laws againſt duelling, and have actu- 


jo ally decreed heavy puniſhments to be inflicted on the 


muſt not be ſufficient for the purpoſe, or elſe there 


Auelliſts, and on thoſe alſo whom they call their ſe- 
conds. But either theſe laws, in many countries, 


muſt 


# 


ts») 


muſt be 3 fatal deglect 1 in the putting of them in 
execution; for almoſt every newſpaper ſhocks us 

with an account of ſome one or more of theſe duels, 
| eee Seng RG: : 55 


e 


75 a nk in : e we he e ane is Scones 
edition puniſhable by death; and even though no 

death, nor even fighting, enſue, the giving or accep- 

ting of a challenge renders both principals and ſe- 


; : conds, according to our laws, liable to be baniſhed, 


and to have their moveable goods confiſcated; "But, 
in the very caſes where blood has been ſpilt und lives 
loſt, when were theſe laws called forth to produce 
their intended effect? No proſecution follows, by the 
neglect or connivance of the public proſecutor. 


Ix England, they have ſometimes inſtituted trials in England, 

of duelliſts : But what has been the event? It would 
appear, that either the jury was packt, or the jurors 
were miſled, rather, we ſhall ſuppoſe, by prejudice, 
and miſtaken, but cruel mercy, than by criminal 
prevarication, ſo as to bring in the perſon accuſed 


FE wot guilty ;, and theſe verdicts tended direQly to en- 


e duelling, by offering to it rei N 


It 3 ſevere laws againſt Ab have Os jn Fragee. 
een, ; and their kings, for more than a cen- 
tury, have ſworn at their coronation, that they will 
never pardon this crime. But whit does al this fig= 
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nify? Duels there are but too common; yet, by 
there being no proſecution thought of, or through 
the want of witneſſes, or by the means of the pre- 
text of their rencontres,. the criminal always gets off, 


and that, perhaps, with applauſe and advantages. 


1 
revifal of the 


ws againſt du- 


cls . 


Nay, in open defiance of all law, and of humanity | 


itſelf, in ſome inſtances, men who, no doubt, wiſn- 

ed to be looked upon as gentlemen, but evidently 
were no better, in this at leaſt, than ſanguinary bar- 
barians, have taken upon them to decree, that it was 


neceſſary for two perſons to repeat their attacks on 


one another, until one of them ſhould be mortally 
wounded: And yet, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe 
who think juſtly, the Government took no notice of 
thoſe enormities. | | 


Tr is not; 1 think; much to the honour of the AC 
* ſembly of this laſt-mentioned nation, which is juſt 
now pretending to reform a/l abuſes, that ſome of its ; 
members-ruſh out, from time to time, to murder one 
another, without meeting with any reprehenſion, that 
we hear of, from the great legiſlative body. But, 


before they ſhall have completed their taſk, they will, 
it is to be hoped, take this matter into their ſerious 


conſideration. 


0 * 
s 4 j -—# N 5 


— vn and tu every other nation in Europe, 


would; I ſhall venture to ſay, do well to reviſe their 


laws againſt duelling; and, in doing To, they would 


probably find, that ſome new ones to that purpoſe- 
ſhould 


. 


meuld be enatted 3 eſpecially ſuch as might make the 


practice be thought i n which it well, de- 


ſerves. s 


Wax it does not appear neceſſary to puniſh the 
duelliſt with death, (and, I think, blood ſhould never 
be ſhed but to prevent the eſſuſion of more blood) 
then he might, according to the ſuggeſtion of an in- 
genious gentleman, be confined to a mad-houſe for 
ſome years, and made there, in ſome * or other, 
labour for his bread. 


Ir might alſo 2 conſidered, whether, as thoſe gen- 
tlemen have thought fit to execute their own raſh 
ſentences againſt thoſe who have offended them, it 
might not be proper to aſſociate them for a time 
with their fellow- officer the hangman, and thus On 
blige them to be aſſiſtant in the execution of more 
deliberate and juit ſentences, than dn own can 
have been. | 


IF it ſhould be thought too ſevere to confiſcate the 
moveable goods of thoſe who, as ſeconds, are acceſ- 
ſory to duels; they ſhould, at leaſt, be deprived of 
whatever office, civil or military, they poſſeſſed be- 
fore; and they ſhould, at the ſame time, be declared 
abſolutely incapable of ever holding any ſuch office 
for the future, 


| 5 FO 1 


Proper puniſh- 
ments of duelliſts, 


Dr Iberti. 


New Jaws to 
prevent evaſions 
neceſſary. 


A tribunal and 
new laws, for 
preventing and 
puniſhing af- 
fronts, requiſite. 
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Ir is particularly to be obſerved, that ſome new 

laws ſhould be formed to prevent the evaſions that 

have rendered the former laws ineffeCtual, and which, 

without this precaution, would have the like effect 
on any new laws that might be made. 


Ir is alſo neceſſary, that the legiſlature make ſome 
new regulations for preventing, in as far as poſſible, 
what we call afronts ; for puniſhing thoſe who are 
injurious to others in that way; and for getting rea- 
ſonable redreſs made to ſuch perſons as ſhall have 
been wronged in their reputation, or otherwiſe dee 


| prived of the reſpect due to them among thoſe of 


their acquaintance. It is, indeed, true, that we 
ſhould not be apt to think ourſelves affronted. It is 
moſt prudent to neglect many things of that nature; 


for to be eaſily hurt is a ſign, or rather a proof, of 


one's being weak, But when one does receive an 
affront that cannot well be overlooked, without con- 


ſiderable prejudice to one's ſelf, and concern to his 


friends; he ſhould then, in the firſt place, ſtrive to 


obtain juſtice by a fair appeal to arbiters, and eſpe- 


cially to thoſe, who may have happened to ſee and 
hear the cauſe of offence, if they are thought proper 
perſons. Yet, as ſometimes this peaceable method 


will not have the defired effect; there ſhould certain. 


ly be, in every State, a tribunal eſtabliſhed to judge 
of ſuch differences; to inflict condign puniſhment 
on the guilty ; and to procure due reparation to the 


inf jure. 


(4) 


here As, from the very nature of ſociety, Go- 
vernment is obliged to give us protection in the en- 


joyment of perſonal ſafety, and in the juſt poſſeſſion | 
of our goods; ſo it is likewiſe incumbent on it to take 


2 


the moſt effectual means to guard our hougur and 


nn from inſult and injury. 


Bor, I hope, ſome of theſe gentlemen, to whom 
it properly belongs to prepare and propoſe proper 
laws for the public welfare of theſe nations, will im- 
mediately turn their attention to this ſubject, and, 
with the joint wiſdom of the Britiſh Senate, concert 
ſuch meaſures as may not only put an end to duel- 
ling within the limits of their own juriſdiction, but 
alſo bring it into juſt diſcredit all over the globe. 


The members of 
Parliament oughe 


to attend to this 
gs es 


If they have ſo much compaſſion for the African 


flaves, and ſhow themſelves ſo deſirous of reſtoring 
them to liberty, and of preſerving others, at ſuch a 
diſtance, from falling into the ſame condition; may 
we not expect, and, with all due ſubmiſſion, even 
require, of them, that they will have ſome concern for 


their gallant countrymen, for their friends and rela- 


tions, who are in danger every day, by their too long 


neglect, of loſing their lives in a moſt wretched, un- 


availing manner, to the unſpeakable grief and loſs 


of thoſe connected with them, whom they leave be | 


hind them. 
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Laws againſt 
duelling ſhould - 
be put in execu- 
tion. 


C 44 ) 
Howevxk, it is not enough to have laws in them 
ſelves ſufficiently ſevere againſt duelling, unleſs they 
are put exactly in execution. We muſt, therefore, 


in the ſecond place, uſe the freedom to beg earneſt- 


ly of the public proſecutor, of the judges, and of the 
juries of our country, to do their duty, which cer- 
tainly is to puniſh and diſcourage duels, in as far as 


the laws of the land direct. The public proſecutor 
- ought to reſlect what he owes, from his office, to 


the ſafety of his fellou-ſubjects, and how anſwer- 
able he is to God and to man for the conſequences, 
ſhould his indolence, or miſtaken favour, be the 


_ cauſe of the continuation of this practice ſo hurtful 
to ſociety. The judges ſhould, with the candour 
and impartiality that become their ſtation, make 
known to the jury the law, in this particular, and 


the neceſſity and intention of it. The juries ſhould 
be perſuaded, that they are bound, not only by their 
oath, but by the common ties of humanity alſo, to 
ſtand rigidly to the truth in the verdict they bring 


in. We ſhould always ſhow mercy, when it is real- 


ly mercy : But, to ſpare a guilty individual, when 
this does harm, by its conſequences, to many inno- 
cent perſons, is, in fact, moſt blameable cruelty. 
The very criminal himſelf, were he truly equitable, 
and poſſeſſed of true honour in a high degree, would 
be inclined to petition for the rigour of the law a- 


| gainſt himſelf. This would, indeed, have ſome- 


thing heroical in it; but it is little more than what 


FRE 


means, that we are to propoſe, ſhall be adopted. 7 
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he owes to his country, and to ſociety in general, 
the laws of which he has tranſgrefled, and which 
juſtly i this atonement from him. 


Ir is true, ans lenity may, and ſhould be uſed,. Lenity may be 
with regard to paſt crimes of this nature, becauſe the ” jr"; do W 
prejudices of the times, and other circumſtances, 
may have been ſome excuſe, and ſome alleviation of 
the guilt: But, if the old laws againſt duclling were 
expreſsly renewed, and new ones promulgated, then 
the rigorous execution of them will be very neceſſa- 
ry. This exactneſs, however, will be requiſite only 
for a ſhort time; becauſe when it comes once to be 
generally underitood through the kingdom, that du- 
els are to be punithed ſeverely and conſtantly, with 


body ot nr Ie pRngy - TW AS, 2 = "Sis 


out favour, they will ſoon be left off, and univerſal- 
ly deteſted, as they deſerve eſpecially if the other 
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In the third place, therefore, I ſhould. wiſh, that Books againft © 
ſame of the beſt writers of theſe times would think 3 N 
this ſubje& worthy of their attention, and, ſupply- 
ing the deficiencies of this rude eſſay, would argue 
and ſhame mankind into reaſon, on a matter of fo. 
great moment. Beſides treatiſes, eſſays, and letters, 
that might be publiſhed againſt, duelling, ſeparately | 
by themſelves, or in periodical works; it affords a- 
bundant matter for tragedies, which might help 
wur ta excite, in the minds of men, horror at the 

F 2 ſhocking 
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| ſhocking circumſtances and melancholy conſequen- 


ces of this more than civil war, if I may be allowed 
to ule the expreſſion of an ancient poet. And al- 
though, for the moſt part, duels are of a mournful 


nature, yet the duelliſt might well be expoſed to ri- 
dicule, either in comedy, or in a mock-heroic com- 


poſition in verſe.or in proſe. His falſe notions of 
honour, and his affected courage covering his cow- 


ardice but very thinly, like that of the bragging ſol- 


dier in Plautus, are ſometimes extremely ridiculous. 
The Norwich ſociety, mentioned in the beginning, 


and other ſuch ſocieties that may eſpouſe the cauſe 


Reſolutions 
ſhould be enter- 
ed into againſt 
duels. 


of humanity in this particular, might propoſe a prize 
for the beſt piece againſt duelling, either ſpecifying 
the kind of the compoſition they require, or leaving 
the choice of this to the writer himſelf. 


SUCH publications might be of conſiderable uſe in 
deſtroying the falſe opinion in favour of duels ; for 
which purpoſe we may, in the fourth place, propoſe 
our earneſt wiſh, that the moſt eſteemed bodies of 


men, convinced of the truth of what we have been 


repreſenting, would enter into reſolutions to diſcou- 
rage duels, and particularly to ſpeak againſt them on 
all convenient occaſions. The braveſt regiments in 
the Britiſh ſervice, who have ſhown their valour in 


the defence of their country—who have often made 


our enemies tremble, and have conſequently no need 


1 the Ys ſhameful Practice of duelling to con- 


vince 
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vince the a of their Endur ſhould take the 

lead in nobly overcoming this diſgraceful prejudice, 

and reſolve to avoid and deſpiſe ſuch a mean and 
improper oſtentation of courage. All differences 

that may happen to ariſe among themſelves, might 

be eaſily ſettled in a manner becoming men, by a 

court formed of the officers of the corps, which 

ſhould decide which of the two who had quarrelled 

was moſt to be blamed, and what ſatisfaction ought * 

to be made by that perſon ; enforcing their ſentence 

by refuſing their company and converſation to the i 
refractory; but never, on any account, giving their 
N b to oy kind of nn, | 


Tunosx perſons, whom Providules has — IN: Perſons in high 
a more eminent ſtation among their fellow-creatures, os — 
and whoſe words are much attended to, and make a duels. 
deep impreſſion on the minds of thoſe around them, 
ſhould humanely ſtrive to rectify the opinions of o- 
thers on this head, which they have ſo much in their 
power to do, even in their ordinary converſations z 
and to this, formal declarations of their ſentiments 
may be profitably added. 


May we not flatter ourſelves, that ſome new af- Age ions 
ſociations may be formed for the ſole and avowed might be form- 
ed for the ex- 
| irpating duelli b preſs purpoſe of 
purpoſe of extirpating duelling, by all lawful and PO 5 
prudent means, as has been done for the obtaining duels. 


of other leſs important ends? 


IN 


tad ) 
The fair fen x this the ladies could certainly have a conſider . 
ſhould diſcou- : : | | 
zage duels. able weight, if they would be pleaſed to treat duel 
liſts with the marked contempt that we have de- 
monſtrated the behaviour of ſuch men ſhould draw 
upon them, from every perſon who confiders it with 
attention. But however ſtrange it may appear to us at 
firſt, yet we mult, with concern, obſerve, that the moſt 
amiable and tender-hearted part of the human race 
have not always that horror that we might expect at 
thoſe eruel men, who deprive the wife of her dear huſ- 
band, the mother of her darling ſon, the virgin of. 
her beloved brother, or of a betrothed lover. The rea- 
ſon of this probably is, women are ſenſible of the 
weakneſs and delicacy of their frame, and of the 
need they may have of protection and afliſtance., 
Hence they eſteem and favour thoſe who, they ima- 
gine, are endowed with valour, in which the duel. 
liſts would make us believe that they excel. But 
ſtill, the female ſex is very capable of perceiving 
truth, when it is proper!y repreſented to them : and 
they may, without great difficulty, diſtinguiſh true 
courage, which is regulated by reaſon, and is exert- 
ed, on proper occaſions, from the deceitful appear- 
ance of it, by which heedleſs mortals ruſh on to 
ruin, and bring guiit on themſelves, and miſery very 
often, and, almoſt always, ſorrow and affliction, on 
thoſe who have the misfortune to be their friends. 
and relations. My fair readers may reflect, that 


duels are ſeldom fought an accaunt of women poſs 
| ſeſled 
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_ #efſed of virtuous he * have little aa of 
ſuch a barbarous defence. It is from quarrels, occa- 
ſioned by thoſe who are the diſgrace of their ſex, 
that theſe bloody conflicts commonly take their rife; 
which circumſtance ſhould make ladies of virtue and 
honour declare the more warmly againſt them, and 
lend their friendly aid to make them be deteſted, 
which would well become the ſuperiar tenderneſs of 
their hearts, and their inclination to humanity, and 
to that peace and concord, which, they will own, is 
moſt deſireable. We think they are obliged, in a 
particular manner, to exert themſelves in this, 
which we ſhall now endeavour to demonſtrate to be 
a common duty of all mankind without en, | 


We 1 more than once had anon to take no- Every body is 
tice, that the principal cauſe of duels, or, at leaſt, ——— 
the moſt ordinary pretext and excuſe. for them, is the fall —_ 
the opinion that many have, that they are ſometimes in ſ=vour of | 
neceſſary for the vindication of one's honour. Take 
away this opinion, which we have ſhown, we hope 
to ſatisfaction, to be groundleſs, and then what is 
properly a duel would never happen. If all ſhould 
join in condemning duels, there would remain no 
temptation to fight them, but merely what would 

proceed from the paſſions of anger and revenge. 
Hence it appears to follow evidently, that whoever 
| ſpeaks in favour of duels, is actually contributing: to 
4 the continuation of them; and whoever ſpeaks, in a 
i] rational, 
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rational, proper way, againſt them, is doing ſome« 


thing more or leſs, according to his influence and 
authoriry, to get them left off. Now as, we flatter 


ourſelves, we have proved, clearly enough, that duel- 


ling is an abſurd, barbarous, criminal practice; we 


mult infer, that whoever ſpeaks for it, is doing hurt 
to mankind ; and whoever neglects to blame it, on 


ſuitable occaſions, neglects to lend his helping hand 


to his neighbour in great danger. When you de- 


fend or excuſe duelliſts, you may eaſily ſee that you 


are, in ſome degree, at a diſtance, exciting one fel- 
low-creature to murder another: you may ſee, that 
that very converſation of your's may be partly the 
cauſe of many murders, and of many other calami- 
ties, before the end of time, if the cuſtom of duel- 
ling ſhould unhappily be continued. But it is far 


from being enough to leave off putting the piſtol in- 


to the hand of our fellow-creature, that he may kill 
his neighbour, which is what the defenders of duel- 
ling are, in ſome meaſure, guilty of doing: We muſt, 
further, ſnatch the mortal weapon from him, and do 


what depends on us to prevent the harm. In this 


we can all very eaſily and very effectually give aſſiſt- 
ance, by barely ſhowing our diſapprobation of the 
practice; for this tends to leſſen the opinion in fa- 
vour of it, from which it proceeds. To this we 
think all are ſtrictly obliged : It is what humanity 


evidently requires of every one who underſtands the 


. which, indeed, is not above the reach of the 
8 4 meaneſt 
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meaneſt capacity. But particularly thoſe perſons, | 
who have ever fallen into the miſtake of either ſpeak- 
ing or writing in favour of duels, are obliged to re- 
tract, in the moſt effectual Way they can, whatever 
they have ſaid or written of that dangerous tenden- 
ey, as they themſelves will eaſily conclude, from 
what we have here, with the beſt intention imagin- 
able, laid before them. This is what they owe to 
themſchves,t to their fellow-creatures, to their Maker. i N 
3 laſt ET which, we think, will Concluſion, 
| ſtand the. ſevereſt trial, be generally known, Tuſh- 
ciently underſtood, and aſſented to, no more will be 
neceſſary for the preventing of duels —Whatevet the 
event may be, the writer of theſe Reflections is con- 
ſcious to, himſelf of meaning well, of having in view 
to put all the ſtop he can to what he muſt always 
* as a moſt pernicious miſtake, as a very great 
1; and he flatters himſelf, that his wellzintended 

N cannot be entirely without effect. He 
even entertains ſome hopes, that many brave men, 
who before, through | pre} judice, thought themſelves 
to be under a neceſſity of being always ready to give 

or accept a challenge, will ſoon come to be glad at ; 
being freed from the tyranny of that barbarous cuſs | 
tom; and will rejoice at their being at liberty to 
employ their courage according to the dictates of 
reaſon and religion, law and conſcience; and will 
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Cory 
think themſelves obliged to thoſe who have been ac. 
tive in bringing about this revolution. . 


Tar our readers may have the more juft idea o 

 whata duel is, we have thought proper to reprint 
here the aceount given by Sir Edward Sackville, 

of the fatal one fought between him and Lord 
Bruce, which was publiſhed * fince in _ 
Guardian, No. 133. 


4 
7. * s 
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(4 . .. WE: met at Tergoſa in 
Zealand, it being the place allotted for rendezvous, 
where he, accompanied with one Mr Crawford, an 
Engliſh gentleman, for his ſecond, a ſurgeon, and a 
man, arrived with all the ſpeed he could. And 
there having rendered himſelf, I addrefled my ſe- 
cond, Sir John Heidon, to let him underſtand, that 

now all following ſhould be done by conſent, as con- 
cerning the terms whereon we ſhould fight, as alſo 
the place. To our feconds we gave power for their 
appointments, who agreed we ſhould goto Antwerps 
from thence to Bergen-op-7o0om, where in the mid- 
way, but a village divides the States terrjtories from 
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to the end, that, having ended, he that could, might 
preſently exempt himſelf from the juſtice of the 
country, by retiring into the dominion not offended. 
It was farther concluded, that in caſe any ſhould fall 
or ſlip, that then the combat ſhould ceaſe, and he 
whoſe ill- fortune had ſo ſubjected him, was to ac- 
knowledge his life to have been in the other's hands. 
But in caſe one party's ſword ſhould break, becauſe: 
that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed that 
the other ſhould take no advantage, but either then 
be made friends, or elſe upon even terms go to it a- 
gain. Thus theſe concluſions being each of them 
related to his party, was by us both approved, and” 
aſſented to. Accordingly - we embarked for Ant- 
werp. And by reafon my Lord, as I conceive, be- 
cauſe he could not handſomely, without danger of 
diſcovery, had not paired the ſword I ſent him to 
Paris, bringing one of the ſame length, but twice as 
broad, my ſecond excepted againſt it, and adviſed. 
me to match my own, and ſend him the choice, 
which I obeyed, it being, you know, the challen- 
ger's privilege to eleCt his weapon. At the delivery 
of the ſword, which was performed by Sir Jona Hei- 
don, it pleaſed the Lord Bruce to chooſe my own, 
and then, paſt expectation, he told him, that he 
found himſelf ſo far behind-hand, as a little of my 
blood would not ſerve his turn; and therefore he 
was now reſolved to have me alone, becauſe he knew 


G2 | (fo 


the Archduke's.” And there was the deſtinied ſtage; 


Fe] 


(cor I will uſe his own words) c that ſo worthy + 
60 gentleman, and my friend, could not endure to 
& ſtand by and ſee him do that which he muſt, to 
ct ſatisfy himſelf and his honour.” Hereunto Sir 
John Heidon replied, that ſuch intentions were 
bloody and butcherly, far unfitting ſo noble a per- 
fonage, who ſhould deſire to bleed for reputation, 
not for life; withal adding, he thought himſelf in- 
jured, being come thus far, now to be prohibited 
from executing thoſe honourable offices he came for. 
The Lord, for anſwer, only reiterated his former re- 
ſolutions ; whereupon Sir John, leaving him the 
ſword he had elected, delivered me the other, with 
his determinations. The which, not for matter, but 
manner, ſo moved me, as though, to my remem- 
brance, I had not of a long while eaten more liber- 
ally than at dinner, and therefore unfit for ſuch an 
action, (ſeeing the ſurgeons hold a wound upon a 
full ſtomach much more dangerous than otherwiſe), 
F requeſted my ſecond to certify him, I would pre- 
ſently decide the differenee, and therefore he ſhould 
preſently meet me on horſeback, only waited on by 
our ſurgeons, they being unarmed. Together we 
rode, but one before the other ſome twelve core, a- 
bout two Engliſh miles; and then paſſion, having ſo 
weak an enemy to aſſail as my direction, eaſily be- 
came victor, and, uſing his power, made me obedi- 
ent to his commands. T being verily mad with an- 
ger the Lord Bruce ſhould thirſt after my life with 

a kind 
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a kind of aſſuredneſs, ſeeing I had come ſo far, and 
needleſsly, to give him leave to regain his loft reputa- 
tion, I bade him alight, which, with all willingneſs, - 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow; ancle-. 
deep in water at the leaſt, bidding farewel to our 
doublets, in our ſhirts began to charge each other, 
having afore commanded our ſurgeons to withdraw 
themſelves a pretty diſtance from us, conjuring them 
beſides, as they reſpected our favours, or their own 
ſafeties, hot toſtir, but ſuffer us to execute our pleaſures: ; 
we being fully reſolved (God forgive us!) to diſpatch 
each other by what means we could, I made a thruſt 
at my enemy, but was ſhort, and in drawing back 
my arm I received a great wound thereon, which I 
interpreted as a reward for my ſhort ſhooting ; but 
in revenge I preſt in to him, though I then miſled 
him alſo, and then receiving a wound in my right 
pap, which paſt level through my body, and almoſt 
to my back. And there we wreſtled for the two great- 
eſt and deareſt prizes we could ever expect trial for, f 
honour and life; in which ſtruggling my hand, hav- | 
ing but an ordinary. glove on it, loſt one of her ſer- 
vants, though the meaneſt ; which hung by a ſkin, 
8 and to fight yet remaineth as before, and I am put 
in hope one day to recover the uſe of it again. But 
- at laſt, breathleſs, yet keeping our holds, there paſt 
on both ſides propoſitions of quitting each other's. 
ſword, But when amity was dead, confidence could 
| not 
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not live; and who ſhould quit firſt was the queſtion 3 
which, on neither part, either would perform ; and; 
reſtriving again afreſh, with a kick and a wrench to- 
gether, I freed my long captived weapon: which in- 
continently levelling at his throat, being maſter ſtil} 
of his, I demanded if he would aſk his life, or yield 
his ſword; both which, though in that imminent 
danger, he bravely denied to do. Myſelf being 

wounded, and feeling loſs of blood, having three 
conduits running on me, began to make me faint, 
and he courageoufly perſiſting not to accord to either 
of my propoſitions, remembrance of his former 
bloody deſire, and feeling of my preſent eſtate, I 
ſtruck at his heart, but with his avoiding miſt my 
aim, yet paſt through the body, and drawing out 
my ſword repaſt it through again, through another 
place; when he cried, © Oh! I am ſlain l“ ſecond- 
ing his ſpeech with all the force he had, to caſt me. 
But being too weak, after I had defended his aſſault, 
I eaſily became mafter of him, laying him on his 
back ; when being upon him, I redemanded if he . 
would requeſt his life, but it ſeemed he prized it not 
at ſo dear a rate to be beholden for it; bravely re- 
plying, © He ſcorned it.” Which anſwer of his was 
10 noble and worthy, as I proteſt I could not find in 
my heart to offer him any more violence, only keep- 
ing him down, till at length his ſurgeon, afar off, 
cried out, © He would immediately die if his wounds 
were not ſtopped.” Whereupon I aſked if he 
defired 
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 defired his furgeon ſhouid come, which he accepted 
of; and ſo being drawn away, I never offered to take 
his ſword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead man, 
for ſo I held him to be. 'This thus ended, I retired 
to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms after I had remained 
a while for want of blood, I loſt my ſight, and 
withal, as I then thought, my life alſo. But ſtrong 
water and his diligence quickly recovered me, when L 
eſcaped a great danger. For my Lord's ſurgeon, 
when nobody dreamt of it, came full at me with his 
Lord's ſword ; and had not mine, with my ſword, 
interpoſed himſelf, I had been flain by thoſe baſe 
hands : although my Lord Bruce, weltering in his 
blood, and paſt all expectation of life, conformable 
to all his former carriage, which was undoubtedly 
noble, cry'd out, © Raſcal! hold thy hand.” 80 
may I proſper as I have dealt ſincerely with you in 
this relation; which I pray you, with the incloſed 
letter, deliver to my Lord Chamberlain. And ſo, &c. 
Yours, 
Louvain, the Bth of ""_ 


1613. 
E DW ARD SACKVILLE. 
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